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From the Lady's Book. 
A Sketch of Fashionable Life; 
\ TALE. 
‘Wuat a miserable state of existence this 
said Isabelle Selwyn, * Tam sick of the 


world, there is nothing to enjoy, nothing to 


i>, 


for! 
- You of all people to say that,’ said Alice 


live 


Jones, ‘you who have every thing vou want, 
ind every body at your command! Who has 
en so much admired as you this evening : 
you had halfa dozen invitations to dance every 
otillion, and kept the floor the whole time.’ 
And do 


»youne beauty, scornfally. 


you think that is any lrayoyrinne ss °° 


‘] think,’ replied Alice, ‘it is very pleasant 
when vou go toa b Tl to be asked to dance.’ 
I hope you hove enjoyed ihe evening,’ suid 
Isabelle, recollecting that ner guest was entitled 
» some conrtesy, 
‘Yes,’ 


fur me 


caid Alice, ‘it was happiness enough 
to look on.’ 

‘Did not you dance #* inquired Isabelle. 

. N L re} lie 


‘Abominable ! 


| she, : ] Was not asked.’ 
but, atleast, vou escape the 
I 


siven all the world to have sat down, after the 


tired, fagged feeling have. IT would have 


sets of cotillions.’ 


four first 
said Alice. 
ould have thought I 


‘Why did you not then?’ 
. Bec 


Coli 


arse every bo ly v4 


t lam determined 


i not get a partner ; bi 
I wont co to any more bails. [ hate daneing. 
ind PT hate people. and LT hate iced creams and 
oysters, and, what under the sun is there to 


“9 


go to parties for, when that is the case? 


‘1 don’t know, said Alice, laughing; *] 

nfess [like all these; and, if T could have 
daneed Once or twice, l should have bec aT 

lite happy; as it was, Dhad avery pleasant 
evening, and — consoled myself for not 
lancing, because my white kid gloves are not 
he least soiled, and, perhaps, I shall have 

etter luck another evening.’ 

g Heavens 4g eXC iahned Is he lle, ‘what 
different scales we are graduated upon! J 
could not have conceived of creater misery. 
flan to be obliged to look on and see others 


dance a whole evening and not be asked once | 
my) self.’ 
‘You forget,’ said Alice, ‘ that it is all new) 


tome. I never was ata real ball before ; at) 


B—}, we never mustered more than nine or 
] 


ten couple, and the whole pleasure consisted 





in dancing ; but, to-night it was like going to 
the theatre; such beautiful dresses, such—’ 

‘Don't trouble yourself to enumerate your | 
pleasures,’ said Isabelle, peevishly ; ‘IT am 
glad you found enjoyment in any thing, it was 
more than I did; but do for heaven's sake, 
let us eo to bed, I declare I am so tired that 
I can’t undress,’ 

‘Tet me he Ip vou.’ said Alice. 

‘No, thank Vil 
Becks the summons, lo king 


as tired and 


for 


Bi ( Ks Hy 


pLLite 
i 


you, rine 
came al 
| 


| 


sleepy as her mistress. 


‘Get me a glass of water,” said Isabelle, 


Be ckyv went at ber com: nil 


‘Only think of poor Becky's being up so | 


late,’ said Alice: ‘it is after two o'clock.’ 


‘Well,’ returned Isabelle, ‘and a’n’t we up 


late “ae 
‘O yes,’ said Alice: ‘but then it is very 
different with us: we have been all the time 


enjoying ourselves, and she has had nothing 
to do but trv to keep awake and wit for us 
| Tknow from experience it is the hardest thing 
you can do to sit uy 
iced to keep awake, as you 


» very late, waiting for any 
body, and vet ob! 
said just now,” added Alice, * Lcan't conceive 
of greater misery.” 

‘As for that matter,’ said Isabelle, ¢ it is 


not our look out: she he 


is paid for her or, 

and if she don't like her work she can quit: 
|} it is a voluntary matter with her, but it is not 
voluntary with us: if we once vet into a ball- 


rooin, there we 


* At 


voluntar 


HIST St 


—OllIS i> 


‘| ask Vour pal lon,’ Ts vtye lle: od 


~ youl 
comg might be voluntary. but [T went quit 
iwitnst my inclination, and Lalways have an 
iwful Lubin } l lo,’ 
[ hove suid Alice u cid not » Ol 
my accolhii— 
The entrar l I th hye Siass of 
water, relieved is from are 


{ ould 


\* T usually sleep on this,’ 


‘ Here, Becky,’ said the young lady, * vn- 
clasp my bracelets, take off my necklice, 
take these flowers out of my hair. O, for 
merey’s sake don’t pull so, take care, you'll 
break my pearl spring. O, gracious, this 
string has got into a knot 7’ 

Alice stood patiently looking on, while the 
waiting-maid went through her operations ; at 
length there was a pause, for Isabelle threw 
herself back in her chair, shut her eyes, let 
her arms fall, and declared she was positively 
dead! 

Alice now modestly requested Becky to ; 
uutie the upper string of her gown, which si 

all 


assistance she required, and ina few momen: 


not get at herself; it was 


she was ready for bed. 


‘Which side shall L sleep on fF’ said she. 


‘Just which vou please,’ replied [Isabelle 


Alice, with a light step, sprung into the : 
posite one, and before the weary beauty 
had taken off her dress, was in a calm and | 
tranquil shunber. 
Not so Isabelle: clad in her cambric pn 1 | 


with flushed cheeks and a disturbed 


dress, 


brow, she took her place by her side, but not 


to sleep; her own reflections * murdered 
sleep.” It was true, she had been the bei: 
i distinction that can belong only to one on 


the same evening, which gives a peculiar zest 


Every beau, of any pretensions, had asked 

rher to dance: no, not every one ; Ky k 
Moreton had stood aloof, and alas! F k 
had been the Mordecai that had destro. ; 
npovinent for the evening, 

Isabelle was not only a beauty, but 
tual possessor of ten thousand . 
Which was magnified by a liberal public, to 
Whom the multipheand costs noth > 
thi tines ten; ber father died when sh 
was about years old, and leit this only 

tod ! With only son to the care « 1 

tt nn 1 went th ah 
mstial tii fa vs education, f { 
~ i g baw il j 

nis t bbisit Da thi 
t! | As fo |. it 3 
{ o ‘ = i 
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est desire that she should be accomplished and 
well educated, but then it must be done 
without giving the poor thing much trouble ; 
she could not get long lessons, that was out 
of the question. She had a mortal aversion 
to geography, and as for grammar, her mother 
assured her instructors that it was wholly 
unnecessary to trouble her about that, for she 
had a natural propensity to speaking good 
grammar. Certain it is, she worried through 
two years at one of the most celebrated 
Lyceums ; carried Latin, Italian, and French 
books in her satchel; took two quarters 
instruction in music ; painted flowers in the 
Honfleur style ; and then was announced to 
the world as the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Selwyn. 
‘branch of her education’ that had 
thoroughly attended to; for Mrs. Selwyn 
said, ‘ Nature seemed to point out dancing, 
and she always thought nature ought to be 


Her dancing was the only 
been 


to the mantua-makers of B 
was no pretension, however, there was nothing 


as there 





ridiculous, and it may be safely said she 
excited no observation. The evening, to her, 
had been full of expectation, and it had passed 
without disappointinent ; she had made up 
her mind that nobody would speak to her, for 
she knew nobody, and it turned out just as 
she had predicted ; but she was blessed with 
eyes and ears, she could stand without fatigue 
four or five hours, she had drank lemonade, 
and eaten cake and ice cream to her heart's 
content, and had come home full of satisfaction, 
and just enough fatigued to lay her head on 
her pillow, and drop asleep in her lithe mob 
nightcap, her face looking as innocent and 
tranquil as an infant's, It would seem as if 
Isabelle’s lace cap and plaited ruffles were 
inimical to sleep, for she in vain resolutels 
shut her eyes and tried not to think. It is 
very annoving to have a sleeping partner when 








consulted ; that there could not be any thing 
more unnatural than the branches of education | 
that were usually taught ; but Isabelle never | 
objected to dancing, she was always willing 
And the truth was, | 
she excelled in this accomplishment; she) 


to begin a new term.’ 


could waltz till her partner grew giddy, turn 
pirouettes to the astonishment ofall beholders, 
and dance the shawl dance to a charm; as to 


her exterior, her eyes were celestial blue 
her hair, and she was extremely particular) 
that her curls should match it, a golden! 
auburn, her figure fine, and in short nothing 
wanting to make a belle—and a belle she was. 


that made it 


There were circumstances 
‘highly proper,’ we use her own words, for 
Mrs Selwyn to invite Alice Jones to pass 


Her 


resided in the obscure little country town 


several months with them. parents 
where Mrs. Selwyn was obliged to acknowl- 
edge, when questioned, she herself was born: 
their attention had at that time been important 
to her: and Mrs. Selwyn was actually married 
from their They had kept their 
place of respectable intelligent citizens ; had 


brougut u 


house. 


p and married a large family ; and 


A'ice, their youngest, only remamed: on her, 


- . ! 
they had lavished every advantage of education 


within their means: and Mrs. Selwyn felt as | 


iit was ‘highly proper’ to cancel her early 


her to come an? 


‘eive the last polish that fashionab! 


ehblizations, by inviting 


. 


ree e sit iets 


Isabelle 


could 


Yves, 


The invitation was accepted, 


sure she would be a bore; what 


wis 
she do with her? but there was no help for 
it, Alice came, and the evening which intro- 


fuces our story was her first appearance ata 


hall. She had seen Isabelle decked with 
ewes i her five form set olf by the 
: ega ot fashi m1 and dress without on 

We f ¢ " hee rown sinple “ irdrobe Wis 
’ ya sto the hiimble fortune of he: fathes 
" musi coufessed, did no great credit 
A > 


we are keeping our night-watch. Isabell 
worried through one long hour, sometimes 
turning, sometimes sighing audibly, some- 
times pressing her ele 


int gold repeater, and, 

at last, exclaiming, * Alice, are you asleep 
Alice started up; * Did you speak 2’ said she. 
‘ Tonly asked if you was asleep.’ 

I Alice, 


seemed ready to resume her slumbers without 


‘ believe so,’ said and = again 


demonstrating auy curiosity in her turn to 





| know if Isabelle was asleep. 

*T have not closed my eves to night,’ said 
Isabelle, unwilling to lose the advantage thus 
| gained, 
| us talk.’ 
| sauned herself, 


‘Come, Alice, do wake up, and let 


Alice, with a good-natured effort 


* Did you see anv body that struck you | 


particularly to-night =? said Isabelle, 
| * O yes, a number: there was that lady 
with the gold and scarlet flowers—' 

| * Poh, I meay 
‘that one that stood by the pier-table while | 
was dancing there >’ 

| * The one with a bald head =’ 
A bald head! w!) 
care for a bald | 


they ought to be turned out of « ompany, 


said Alice, 


nos ut do 


bald heads, 


vou think 
head : detest 
? «>, Is hye ile,’ said Alu e, * don't Suy so,’ 


' 
CONnLEMP TOL sly, * 


. 
‘ Th P ’ 
Sttppose, 


replied Isabelle, 


you are afraid of being torn 


to peices by wild bears, like the little children | 


ind the that said, * thou 


ne 


priner, gO tip, bata 


, ’ 
ma, UO, 

. No, She Ni e,.* I im not afraid of thar. 
* Wat then > 


emotion of her 


maquiredd Psabelle, struck bys 


thr voice, 


I was thinking of iy father, his head is! 


on @ 
Lpabhes 


* Well my mother’s is not. said Isabell 


‘so | can't be expected to reverence all the 
a 1s . , . ; . . . 

mia bees as for ler Sane anti as for hey 
gray arr, we ure wat led pon now ia d ,~ 
tu pas wr to it tur the deat souls 


r gentlemen: did you observe | 


lanthing | 


: Sy ik 


jare ashamed of it themselves, and cover it up 
I 


can always trighten mamma out of her wits, by 


as carefully as if it was something wicked. 


only telling herthat these is a lock of her grey 
hair got down,’ 

Alice made no reply. 

*T suppose,’ said Isabelle, § you think it is 


. 
, 


not pretty to talk so; well, then, answer my 
question; did you observe a young gentleman 
that stood on the left by the pier-table, not 
bald hair, but with 


locks black and glossy as the raven’s wing.’ 


with a head or white 





Alice confessed she did not observe bim. 
asked she.—* Moreton, 
Frank Moreton.’ replied Isabelle, 


‘That is curious,” said Alice: * he was the 


| 
\' What is his name 2’ 
| 


jonly gentleman that spoke to me.’ 
‘What did he say? said Isabelle, raising 
herself on her elbow, 


iF 


offering his arm tome, * Let me first find this 


| 

| 

| 

*T stood near the window, and some oft the 
ladies asked him to open it, and he said, 
is a place where she will be less exposed to 
the air” There was something so kind and 
friendly in bis manner, that when he was out 
of hearing, L asked his name, and they told 
me it was Moreton. 
it.” 


I shall always remember 


* You amuse me, Alice when you say ‘kind 





and friendly,’ you should say polite, that is 


| all that is meant by such things,’ 


| ‘LT suppose it is,’ said Alice, in a sleepy 
|| voice, 
1} 


now,” contimued 


‘Well, Isabelle, * | 


voi to tell you all about hitn—vou mist 


1 em 


promise not to mention it azain—vou will 


promise, wont you 7’—* Yes”—* Well, then, 
vou must know be is by far the most elegant 
| Young wan in company, apd mamma thinks 

he is the only suitable mateh for aie, and his 


sisters the only cood matches for my | 


' 
rotners 


thes are all as rich as Crass. nial oueol the 
ifirst finnthes—vou are awake 
* Yes,’ replied Alice, 
‘Well, he has been vers rtrcouliromm hts 
attentions tao me. LT ean't sav that he has 


actually offered himself) but we understand 
: 
took 


each other, and, would you believe it. be 
exceptions at some trifle, and never « 


line to dance ! 


near ime this evening, wor uskee 
Are you awake ?’ 

$ Lo 
said Isabelle, laving ber hand on her shoulder. 


i; * Yes,’ Alice. 


. Now, dow't you think it Is rather a | roof 


Alice made no reply, vou hear 2’ 


suid 


of interest, than inditterence ?’ 
| ‘Ves! again rephed Alice, 
© Oe asked 


(think itis a proof that he is ind 


which = Isabelle: * do 


vou 


itferent to me > 


” 


Once more Alice compe led 


‘Ves,’ hyent 


\\ 


herself to say 
it seeuned as if her good te mper 


to contend any with her 


. for Tsabelle 


1 - 
is nnable pope y 


WSINESS in vain urged for an 
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bs 


answer beyond the provoking yes, and that|| 


became so very malapropos, that Isabelle) 
ceased to converse, and imade up her mind that 





Alice was the most stupid tl-natured creature | 
that ever existed, and as her thoughts were | 
diverted by her resentment from the cause | 
of her wakefulness, she soon followed the 
example of Alice, and dropped asicep. 

Morning brought no increase of serenity 
tu Isabelle. ©] know, said she, * the first 
question manne will ask me,is who | danced 
with. She was mistaken, however. irs, 
Selwyn saw some thing was wrong, and was | 
careful not to add any new cause of disturb-| 
ance, The breakfast was joyless and silent; 
at leneth the fond mother could no longer 
suppress her curiosity, and with many a fond 
endearment she inqtired ifshe enjoyed the 
evening. * No, Pin sure I did not. said 
Isabelle, ‘it was ¢ onnple tely stupid, partics are 
dk testable, l hever desire to voto anothe cr. 

‘And you, Alice 7 are you too sick of 
parties a 

‘Me? O no, IT enjoved the evening ve ry 
much.’ 

‘it I have sucha stupid time this eve nme, 
Ian determined T never will goto anothes 
party,” said Isabelle. 

‘Don't say so, darling,’ said the fond 
mother, * you know Alice depends on seeing 
i little of the world,’ 

‘Then you must show it to her yourself,’ 


suid Isabelle, suilenly. 


‘It is out of the question for me to go inte 


company, the doctor has forbid my taking the 
evening air. 
* Don't think of mre.’ said Alice: * it is all 
new to me, Lean be happy any where. 
‘ But, IT know,’ said Mrs. Selwyn, * how 


young people love dancing, did you get as 
much as you wanted last night, Isabell 

‘T never sat down once,” said she, in 
sullen tone, 

* Youare always in luck,’ said the satisfied 
mother, ‘*] Suppose Frank was as devoted 
as ever; and you, Alice, was vou fortunate in 
partners ¢ did wot you sit down neither 2 

*T did not sity’ said Alice,* for T saw no 
seats. T stood and looked on all the evening 
nobody asked me to dance, but IT could port 
expect that they would, for [T was not 
acquainted with any body, and Thad as much! 
as I could do to see others dance.’ 

‘Well Tmust say,’ said Mrs. Selwyn: ¢ j 
is alitde strange that vou should haye enjoy ed 
the evening so much 24 

It may be doubted whether she drew am 
inferences, for her mind was not calculated 
for much reflection: perhaps, however, she| 


did wonder that Alice without a single 


fashionable advantage should have returned so | 


happy, and Isabelle with all, so miserable, 
When Alice left the room, Mrs. Selwyn 
said, ina conciliating tone, * Perhaps, Isabelle, | 


your dress did not suit you; is there any 
thing you want ?’ 

‘It was not that,’ said the young lady. 

* At any rate, love, you must go to-night, 
it wont do to send an apology.’ 

Isabelle had no serious thoughts of not 


going, but she now perceived she might make 


| . ° 
a merit of the matter. and strenuously 


protested nothing should induce her to go, 
‘Why, how sinewar it will look,’ said the 
mother; * and then there is your new blond 
wuze, you would be sorry if any one came 
out in just such a one before you wear it.” 
‘If they did,’ said the young lady, * I never 
would wear it.” 


‘Well, my dear,’ said Mrs, Selwyn, * the 
Wiscst way is to go to-night, and then you will 
be, at least, among the first that get the 

*¢ , 
pattern, 

' 

At li eth, Isabelle was pt rstuace ad to 
cousent, with a bad grace, to what she had 


ill along intended to do; at the same time, 


j 


<tupid au evening as the oue before, Alice 


| 


intist get somebody else to wait upon her, 
Agaum evening arrived, and the two young 


ladies went through the process of dressing 


for the ball; Isabelle in her blond and white 
satin, made in the newest taste, and admirably 
suited to her fine figure ; while Alice meekly 
unfolded her white muslin dress, shook it, 
mad begged Isabelle to observe how nice she 
had kept it; * It really does not look as if I 
had worn it. Isabelle could not resist a| 
glance of intelligence at Becky, who simpered 


in return. Mrs, Selwyn entered when they | 


were drest, and put a litthe morocco case into || 


Alice’s hand, containing a pair of neat pearl 
ear-rings ; butalas! her ears had never been 
bored, and they could not be exhibited; the 
pin, however, that accompanied them was 


placed tn her bosom, and with a heart over- 


| 


flowing with gratitude to Mrs. Selwyn, and 


perfectly contented with her own dress, 


because hardly bestowing a thought upon it 
she entered the splendid drawing-room of 
Mrs. Wood. 

Perhaps, owing to the charm of novelty, | 


there was something really attractive in the 


simplicity of Alice’s wppearance ; at least, s¢ 
thought Moreton, who was one of the gentle- 
menushers, and offered her his arm when she 


entered, hoped she took no cold the evening 


before, and then turned to Isabelle, who 


received him but half graciously. As 


| fushionable, however, his attentions could not 


be dispensed with, and she so far compromised 


her resentinent at his neglect the evening 
before, as to engage herself to him the first 
coullions, 

* Who is that pleasant looking girl you have 
with you’ said Moreton. 

‘Her name is Jones,’ replied [sabelle ; ‘ she 


is a protegee of my mother’s, fresh from the 


she assured her mother that if she had as 


jcountry as you perceive ; I don’t know where 
she picked her up, on the way side I suppose, 


where she was growing among brambles and 
bushes. I brought her with me last night, 
but I imagine nobody even thought her 
‘pleasant looking,’ as she was not invited to 
dance all the evening, and not a gentleman 
spoke to her; perhaps, you will be knight 
errant enough to ask her to dance this evening.’ 

‘TI have, already, said Moreton, ‘ she is 
engaged to me the next cotillions.’ 


Isabelle looked surprised ; but immediately 





added, * How considerate of you; mother 
wil be imuch obliged,’ 


Moreton not only danced with Alice 
himself, but introduced others; and, to her 
surprise, she found herself engaged again and 
again. Who that has been Initiated in 
fashionable circles is ignorant of the power 
of patronage ; from the first moment of 
Moreton’s taking Alice out, her fortune, for 
ithe evening, was made, She had none of the 
awkwardness of a rustic-reading, and a good 
education had given her a proper reliance on 


herself, and the confidence and good will of 
cher family, and cirele of friends, had led her 
to expect kindness from others. 

This happy reliance, which may be truly 
‘said to be the birthright of the young and 
innocent, had proteeted her from many an 
offensive weapon, hurled at her by Isabelle. 


She sometimes thought her blunt, but she 


eould not, for a moment, believe that she 


‘designed any rudeness ; and what confirmed 
lher in this belief was, that she often replied 
to her mother just as she did to herself, 
The morning after this ball was a cheerful 
one. Isabelle confessed that she enjoyed the 
evening. ‘I knew you would,’ said her 
mother: * tell me, Alice, how did Isabelle 
look after she got there a 
‘Very well,’ said Alice, * she always looks 
| we thy : 
| ‘This very well could not satisfy a beauty, 
land she said, *I presume Alice was too much 
taken up with herself to admire me,’ 
| ‘Vou are laughing at me,’ replied Alice; ‘no, 
lT was not taken up with myself, but, as I danced 


| several times, | could not give you my undivi- 


nv d observation, as I did the evening before.’ 
‘Tam glad you found partners, Alice,’ said 
Mrs. Selwyn. 
‘T took care of that,’ said Isabelle, conse- 
| quentially . ‘IT spoke to Moreton when I first 
went int imdeed, I made it a condition, if I 





danced the first set of cotillions with him, he 


| should dance the second with Alice.’ 


‘It was very good of vou, Isabelle,’ said 
| Alice, coloring a little; * but J] am really 


\disappointed, for I thought his asking me 
} 


proceeded from his own kindness,’ 
‘You strangely mistake terms, excuse me,’ 


said Is belle ‘jnstead of kindne 33, you 


}hould say politeness.’ 
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*[ should apply that term to my _ other 
partners,’ said Alice ; * but there seems to be 
such gentleness and good will in Mr. More- 
ton’s manner, that I thought— 

‘Yes, ves, I know what you thought,’ 
imterrupted Isabelle; * however, [I told him 
my mother would be much obliged to him for 
wy attentions he paid you; and J should set 
them down in my memoranduin book as paid 
to myself’ 

The animated pleasure with which Alice 
had begun to talk of the evening, appeared to 
be somewhat clouded by this conversation, and 


she remained silent till Mrs. Selwyn said, 


* Were you introduced to many ladies Alice ? 
‘Mr. Moreton 
well as 


‘A number,’ said Alice ; 
introduced me to several ladies as 


gentlemen,’ 


‘I dare say that was your doings, Isabelle,’ || 


said the smiling mother. 


* Moretonisa man of the world,’ replied Isa- | 


belle, shrugging her shoulders, ‘ we had hada 
little fracas, but it is all made up now. He 
knows how to make his peace. 


Evening after evening came, and Isabelle 





still condescended to go to parties and balls. | 


Alice went through the ceremony of having | 


her ears bored, and sported her pearl ear- 
She had 


rings. much to endure from the 


eaprice and ill-humour of her companion, to |, 


which she could be no longer blind, and she 


ymetimes sighed for her own tranquil home, 
There is 


in gay and fashionable life 


and the tenderness of her parents, 
a charm, however, 


that the yVoune cannot be expect al to resist 4 


it was all new to Alice, and, if for a few 
moments her st renity was clouded, it soon 
recovered its usual brightness. But anew 
souree of vexation had arisen to Isabelle; it 
became evident that Alice was) growing 
p ypula her conversation seemed to have a 
charm that collected the young | 1D round 
h I’, and hes du and b pps Vou e, and hey 
innocent Jaugh, fell on her ear with a jarring 
é yund. Some of her Visito) 3 had so litth 
tact as to say they thought Miss Jones really 
handsome; and, strange as it may appear, 
[sabelle began to look on her with jealous 
eyes and yet, she acknowledged it: was 
iscredible that without fortune, dress, fushion., 
orb y, she could ever be formidable. 

Pray id Isabelle, when she happened 
to be alone with her mother, * how long ar 
we tobe favered with the immaculate Mi 
Jones” com ? LT conclude you asked he: 
{ i stipulated tim your debt, [ suppos 

iy ve nea ly ean d now; at any rate I 

don’t see wh} the weight of discharging it 
= mild cone pow poor Liha evi me.’ 

QO, my love.’ said the mother, * you mus 
i) Wupatient; vou | I have told you 
that A tis were really very kind to 
m “ —and she hesitated [ had no 

‘ 


* And so,’ said Isabelle, * to perpetuate that 


agreeable remembrance, you have invited 
‘their daughter here; it is certainly not the 
‘most pleasant memento to me; but, suppose 
‘it is according to scripture, that the sins of 
the parents should be visited upon the children. 
But, I wish to know how much longer she is 
to stay 7’ 

‘IT can’t exactly say; but, what hurt can 
she possibly do you? it is your own choice 
having her in your room; and, to be honest, 
‘LT think it is rather an advantage having her to 
‘go about with you, she is a complete foil.’ 

_ * Thank heaven,’ replied the young lady, 
‘tossing her head, ‘ I want no such foil,’ 

| *How go on your affairs, love, with Moreton: 





is he as devoted as ever?’ said the mother, | 


lad to change the subject. | 


‘He 


‘there is no getting along with him.’ 


g 
is so overbearing,’ said Isabelle, 
‘ But, he has positively offered himself, 
thas he not ?’ 

if 
that is what you mean, which | suppose was 


‘He has not said * will you have me © 


| | 
| 


the delicate way of managing love affairs in 


your day; but, we understand each other,’ 


‘You know, Isabelle, I have promised you 
the handsomest set of pearls that Marquand’s | 
shop affords, for a bridal present.’ 

*O, as for that matter, I intend Moreton! 
shall give me my pearls.’ 


‘My own opinion is,’ said Mrs, Selwyn, | 


‘that Moreton wont choose you should wear 


| 


any ornaments but diamonds.’ 
‘If he does not mind his P’s and Q’s, 
said the young lady, * T shall turn him otf’ 
‘LT must say,’ said Mrs, Selwyn, with more 
spirit than usual, ‘if you do, you will never 
have such another offer; but no, you can’t be 


ITsaw the Misses Jenkins vo from 


so unwise, 


there, yesterday ; they are charming girls.’ 


‘Charming fortunes, I suppose you mean; 
l think them very ordinary looking girls.’ 


Ast 


make yourself the 


‘ 


yexternal appearance, you must not 


standard, Isabelle ; but as 
vivls go, they are quite tolerable. 


‘Well, T inus 


lady, * for Frank, and poor Ann Moreton, ar 


+ 
‘ 


dress,’ exclaimed the voung 


coming this morning to look over my new 


collection of | ictures that my brother sent: 
[ wish to heaven there was any way of getting 
rid of Alice ; 


LE shall not be ab! 


, = : : 
she will engross the conversation: 


e to get aword in edgewavys. 


Can't you go and ride this morning, mamma, 
and invite her to 20 with your 


Mrs. 


Selwyn opened the window and put 


her hand out: *Ttis an east wind: you know 
I ain forbid going out when the wind is east: 


brit l Cc 


‘ 
ny Troon, 


nask her to come and sit with me ip 


‘That will looktoo particular,’ said Isabelle ; | 


‘but it is very provoking to have any body 
always in the way.’ 
said Mrs. S 


elwyn; ‘but why 


) On 
1} 


don’t you tell James not to ask her to come 
down; she never comes down without she Is 
sent for.’ 

* Becaase they will ask for her; and then, 
Ann made the appointment with her,’ 

‘That alters the case,’ said the mother, and 
the conversation ended, 

Nothing could be more stylish than the 
room into which Mrs, Selwyn’s visitors were 
ushered ; the splendid pier-glass, the damask 
sofas and curtains, gave an air not only of 
In the 


center stood a mosaie circular table, covered 


luxury, but comfort and sociability, 


with annuals, and the popular works of the 
day; the Edinburgh, North American, and 
Quarterly Reviews ; the various magazines, 
volumes of poetry, albums, engravings, cari- 
catures, and Jithograplis. 

It would seem as if a modern room could 
hardly fail of creating intellect; a lady has 
only to coumerate her articles of furniture to 
Hfer Etruscan vases, her Gre- 


be classical. 





heian lamps, her mosak ta ies, her bronzed 


| candelabras, her gilded ottomans, her porce- 


from 
the 


lain and marble antique 
Meagre 
}brain that does pot shoot forth into some 
ot 
At least, so thought Alice 


Spee ens 


Hereuleneun. indeed must be 


luxuriance among such an assemblage 
exciting objects. 
las she stood looking over the newly arrived 
| prints, and occasionally talking with Moreton 


‘What 


clanned 


could our poor grandmothers,” ex- 


she, * have done for conve rsation ! 


ly think how they sat all around the room, 
high-bic he ad, leather-bot 
iy ced 


: : 
at the sprigs on 


pintioned to their 


ltomed chairs, that could h be a 
from their position, looking 
the carpet, and listening to an old-fashion clock 
hour, in 


the 


that stood, audibly tiching the Ole 


corner; and was nol 
think,’ 
of 
ol 


venerable grandmothers, come back to see the 


1 ' 
probvbabiy lest oOo} 


the company.—* One would said 


‘from the minutens 


that 


Moreton, ae 


yout! 


Ceseription, were one these 


you 


change one or two hundred years has pro- 


id Alice, 
eht : bru 


duced ’—* T almost wish IT were.’ 


> 
with glee, * it would be such real deli 


lt scription without going so far back, 


can account for the of 


aCeCuracy my 
Oui 
A , 

/room at B—is furnished just as I tell you, 
iO; YOU Cannot Imagine what a stil, tomb 


like 


uit Ill { ike vood care th il it shal} | ok 


and remains just as it was a hundred years 


/ 


looking place it is, when it is in order, 


as it 
it was inhabited,’ 

*] should like to see 
suid Miss Moreton, who bh 
familiar and well acquainted with her, 

‘So should l, too,’ 


l l Alice, 


id be come (ute 


room, 


said her brother, 


Alice, 


! )- ° , 
ul if Contains yet. 
d 


exclaimed ‘Thave not told you 


‘1 hope to heavens,’ s 
to be | 


id Miss Selwyn, we 
firth 


are wot regaled) any ier with an 


mvenutory of vour vrandmother'’s i irniture.’ 
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No, Alice, 
neck blushing the deepest scarlet; * I ought 
but the 
my She 
stopped, attempted to laugh, and burst into 


certi ‘inly,’ said 


to ask pardon for what I have said ; 


thought of home, of parents—’ 


tears, 
*My dear Alice ? said Ann Moreton, with 
of svinpathy. 


Alice, | 


i yok c 


with her handkerchief to 


wever, 


hier eves, nace her way to the door; it was 
closed, and Moreton passed her and opened 
it. When he returned, there was a cloud 
npon his brow, and no one spoke, At length, | 
Isabelle said, * Who would have thought of| 


such an atiair: it there is any thing on earth 


T hate, itis secacs, Miss Jones has a great 


her face and! 


return home. ‘1 have 


| 
|| experience,’ said she, 


convince me that there is no place like home. 


those good offices that arise from affection ; 





| 
|| let me once more be with you and my father, 


| 


and in the midst of my family : 





} hee wimy dear little nephews and nieces call 
Aunt Alice: 


| beloved, 


once more feel thet 
with all my faults. and I 
But, though Mrs. Selwyn did not 
|| dare confess it to her danghter, 


shall 


happy.’ 


ibeen invited for a stipulated time, and all the 
| advan iges represented, of socic ty, acqui un- 
|| tance with the world, We. 


|parents to consent. The arrangement was 


to induce her 











T am) 


in her letter, * to! The apocalyptic 


had jest enough| ton, with ar eady bow, and ov werflowing quiver, 


writer describes a gaunt 


| warrior, on a pale horse, with Hell at his 


onee more | 


be 


| 


. ai 
Alice had) 


|| the Winter of Lite, 


It is all elegant and splendid here ; but I want | back; and that warrior is Death. A shadow 


haunts us from our mother’s breast to the 
sepulchre; and that shadow is Death. 

Why bas Death been regarded a dark and 
evil angel? He severs spirit from flesh, but 
that condition not 
bettered by the dissolution? Till we know 
the results of his agency, why brand him as 


Would it not 
be as wise, would it not be more philosophic 


how know we our is 


an wanbassador from the Pit! 


because more conducive to happiness, that we 
should consider him a minister from Heaven ? 
That we should regard him as a skillful and 
benevolent Jeech, administering unpleasant 
medicine, but restoring health and bliss >— 
That we 
the 


should look upon him as the Spring, 
budding, fragrant Spring which suecceds 


rather than consider Time 


a Summer of which Death is the icy desolating 


fondness for thems she isa complete actress,’ || for six months, not much more than half that 
‘There was no acting bere,’ said Moreton, || time had expired, and both Mr. and Mrs. 
twas pure nature,’ | Jones thought it was a fit of home-sickness 
‘TL dare say, said Aun, ‘she is a little || that would pass away; they, therefore, merely 
rome-sick.’ replied, that they were as impatient as herself, 
‘If she is,’ said Tsabelle, *1T don’t know of | for the period to arrive when she might 
nv foree that compels her to stay,’ | return ; ; and, in the meantime, begged her to 
The conversation took a different turn ; | improve every advantage that her situation 
Miss Selwyn exerted herselfto be agreeable 5) ‘afforded, as it was the last time they could 
ind, before they wwated, Moreton had|| part with her for such a visit. 
ihmost forgot her sin against Alice. Not so | When Alice received the letter, it was a 
his sister, She said, ia a gentle tone, as they || heavy disappointment ; but she felt the folly 
valked home, * Frank, are you too much in lof repining at what was unavoidable, and | 
love, to see any fualts in the woman you | determined to make the best of her situation. 
rdmire 7’ Advantages ” thought she, * I certainly have, 
No, replied he, *T almost wish I were ; | nat I cannot obtain at home, mee oh not just 


for there is no misery Like loving what we are 


laily compelled to disapprove. 
‘That is all” said Ann, ‘I have nothing 
more to say 3 i will vo ht at last.’ 


‘Yes, said Moreton: ‘she has so much 


~ 


TT 


natural good sense, that Tam convinced she 
will do that for In at she never had a 
rndicious mother to do for her’ 

‘| have only one jit more to ask,’ 

id Ann, ‘are vou iret eably engaged ’ 

No,’ replied he ‘] must feel more 
confidence ; this | i warfire must cease 
between my podiment and afies 1, before I 
commit myself. But, how beautitul she ts, 
and so full of spirit and animation! there is 
no still life about her: she has the keenest 
feelines, the m wer \ lity.’ 

‘Let us not talk on tht ect, brother 
said Ann, * vou have alr Wy Peeve 1 om 
heart of a burden. 

It would have been difficult, perhaps, for 
Isabelle to have defined her own sensations 
but, everv dav her distik » Alice Inereaused : 
uot a word she uttered but seemed full of 
design; if she spoke to M: boo any 
subypect, Mis > yin \ to perceive 
that she was trying to ii late herself in his 
good opinion. With all the enjoyment that 
Alice derived from othe: ety, and the 
ipparent kindnes {M Iwyn, Psabelh 
conduct became quite iF 
wrote to her mother to 1 st she migh 


T mig 


| thousand years, and not go nas one day 


|what my mother means, live there a 


fof such discipline as I constantly endure 


jbere.” She laid down, for herself, her rule 


| 
} 
} 
| 
{ 


of conduct, and while she meant carefully to 


avoid giving Isabelle any unnecessary cause 
of irritation, she also determined to act 


naturally, express her own feelings 
ions, Converse with Moreton or any one else 
that she was disposed to, and on_ those 
subjects most congenial to her taste and 
education. 


the 


Hitherto she had been restrained 
the lady 
indulging the full flow of her own mind : 


by sarcasms ol voung from 


it seemed as if anew era had taken place in 
her led 


lossy an | with ) OMI | 


when ¢: for hei 


it fear 


character: pon 
opinion she gay 


titude ; and coshalies natural good sense led 





rto discover that Alice was much bette 
informed than herself. 
{To be Continued 
,OMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Rural Repository 


The Life to Come. 
Reaper, where is there 
oht F 


does any important event of 


of thy thou Does science 


this lift 
* the lift 


lo coi 


such weighty reflection, as 


Men talk ot Death. Essay “ts } =< «al 
Death. Poets paint him as a clattering sh 


but | 


i} 


sand opin- | 


! subject worthier | 
. } 
, or literature, 


demand | 


termination ? 
But to the 
When 


lips move not, and 


Death 


cessation of our phy sical functions - 


why apply the term 


the heart is still and the 


the eve is elazed, why say the man jis dead ¢ 


Man is a compound being, but the analysis 
into its constituent parts 
Man isa 


| spiritual be ing, and can the spirit be affected 


of that compound 


does not involve their destruction. 


|| by the alteration of matter? * There is what 
must survive,’ Vheu IT see a leaf fall, when 
I see a rose, a rich, odorous rose, wilted ; 
methinks, I see Death. LT mourn; for the 


leaf will never be gathers l to its parent stem, 


and the rose will be beautiful no more 


Iiow interesting is the subject I have 
chosen—T'h-e Lif fo come No other topic, 
of spiritual consideration, has received from 
men the attention this has secured. It has 
been of iunive rs il and all tbsorbing inte rest, 
Men have sought to penetrate the future, to 
determine the destinies of the deathless 
spirit, io portray the unrevealed scenes and 
deeds of eternity. Some have pretended to 
communications from the omniscient, and 
they write eloquently of a land with thrones 
and cities of gold and gardens of unchangin 
bloom, and har} and houries, but they 
differ among themselves, and absurdity may 
be traced upon all ther cl ims. The great 
source of our interest is the tscrutable 
mystery with which all beyond the grave ts 
veiled. Curiosity, baffled at ¢ ery eye 
has become inconceivably ardent,tor 1 iV, 
the less suecessfal, is the mo every 
In viiin we ery, * ol t some courteous ghost 
wot blab ate ’ No ce tceous lag } <z 
blabbed it t. nor is there a = t that 
nny ever will, © ire hovers over the 
inknown md unmensured gulf, but returns 

nsatisfied md witha wea ywin Wi nad 

the ¢ h of a dying m i % ] s 
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thoughts, we perceive his mind in his eye, in 
his lip, in his features, and then, he becomes 
lifeless, and we bend over the callous clay, 
and fatigue ourselves with wondering where 
his spirit is. 
tabernacled in dust, the worms will carouse 


upon our forms, * "tis denounced against us, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but where shall we wander?) To what recep- 


| 
tacle of being shall we be transferred ? Will 


we inhabit some solitary star, which is now 
brightening a distant part of the universe ? or 


more affected by objects of sight, or hearing, 
or sense, unsusceptible to the music of voice 
Shall! 
be 
invigorated and enlarged, until we eclipse the 


and harp, to beauty and to pleasure ? 


our intellectual strength and = treasures 


angels in stature and glory = 
The tree of knowledge, 
‘Was a lying tree—tor we 


At least it promised knowledy 
Of Death—but Anow/edee still 


know nothing 


1 


but what Avows man? 
Our existence, the permission of evil, 
Death, so called, the character of God, ali 


“ure mysterious now, but we 


their 
Is it 


wonderful that we should regard the period 


expect 
developement in the life to come. 


of these disclosures with wakeful, intense | 

interest ? 
But jet not this interest be cast upon th | 

watiets in vain? It is the duty of 


every 


rationul man to prepare for his exit from the}! 


world. Let that man tremble, who refuses 
obedience to reason and eonscience. The ! 
are the representatives of the wisdom and the 
gy vodness of the Deity. The \ hick the 
citadel of the mind and the heart. How 


p yntent is their voice, when sin telnpts, and! 


passion storuis. With wind certainty do they 


We 


conduct to honor and happiness, aur 


safe then in following their guidance—It has || 


blessed us inthis life, and as the spirit changes 


not in death, will it mot bless us in the Tif 
to come 2 \. 
For the Rural Repository 
Evening. 
Tuere is a peculiar sweetness, in| om 


evening contemplations. Whe the day has 
passed—the bustie of the town is o’er—and 
the Heaven 


thousand brilliant tapers—when the resplen-| 


canopy of is ilumined by 


dant moon is stalking forth tn all its majesty. 
decked in its richest jewels, throwing its 
silver mantle o'er the earth—when the king 


day is hid by 


ol yvonder 


is the sweetest moment for reflection afforded 
by our transient life. 
open to the contemplation of nature. We 


review the day that has just closed and bring| 
back 


Our bodies also must be|\sweetened and cherished by our evening 


at 


mountain—then | 


Our hearts are then’! 


presence we have taken exquisite delight. 
And when our friends are grasped by the 
|cold hand of death, and carried hence to be 


here no more, their memory is preserved, 


reflections, ITtis then that we can contemplate 





{not notice it, till their sentiments were but 
ithe enfeebled echoes of transatlantic praises : 
for Britain first taught us to estimate the 
worth of our novelist, as she has since tanzht 
“us properly to appreciate his afterworks; and 
shown our novelist how and why he failed in 
them. She 


some of 





and admire the heavenly influence of religion 
} 
| 


upon our own hearts and upon the world— 


meditate on future glory and long to leave 





this abode of sin and mingle with the more 
| 


v 


It fits us 


evotions, for the slunbers | 


lessed spirits around the throne. 
| 


E. 8. P. 





WLOGRALE Yes 


| Sames Fennimore Cooper, Esq. 


Ture return of this distinguished novelist to 
| 

his native country, after so long an absence, 
lend the anticipatory pleasure his admirers 


}have in his forth-coming work, * The Heads- 


men,’ may add to the esteem jn which he is 


tell anong us; and may warrant a_briet 
}notice of him. 
Coop + i is an itive of New-Jderst V5 having 
Ibeen born in 1788, at Burlington, on the 


Delaware, where his father then resided, but} 


from which the family soon afterwards | 


His fathy rs William Coo) er, Was 
a native of Bucks county, Penn, and had 
| of 


pueen 
stirts 


} removed, 


taught, and practised the trade a 


} 


cabinet maker, till his removal to the 


1 t N. York, where hi 
| 


} 
ol 


sacquisition of land ane 
the 


office : 


wealth procuyr hin 


i quisition 


judge in his neighborhood, the banks of the 


at 


influence aud for he une a 


Oisesok ko—graphic ally de s( ribe al by his SUI 


lin his * Pioneers. 


Ilis early education was superimtended by 
the Rev. M. Donald. of Cooperstown; but 
he was soon placed under the tuition of 
the present President of Union College at 


Schenectady—pre 


ted ito Yale Coll re, 


paratory to his being admit- 
Hlavinge passed through 


his studies there with credit, be entered into 


the merehant service—and made some coast- 

° . ° . . | 
ing voyages, and it is said some foreign :| 
but in what capacity, we have not ascertained. 


ry . . ; } 
Che merchant service of the sea not being 


consonant to the ardency of his feeling or 
the 


emulation of his mind, he procured a} 
warrant as midshipman in the navy; but it 


does not appear that he either rose or sought 


to rise higher; although it that 
had rendered himself) 


that he 
| 


conversant with nautical science and subjects. | 
: } 


evident 


is 


in station 


Disliking the inactive service Consequent 
15, he 


upon the peace of 18 


| 
| 
| returned home: 


| almost 


| respechive 


| 


with 
courtesy and treated him with candor ; while 


received him 


we at first neglected or derided his early 


efforts. and have ridiculously lauded his lattes . 


ead 


‘Dre 


Spy" followed; and much as it is now 
justly esteemed, the publisher at first found it 


a dead weicht on his hands. But 


again the British critics perceived, acknowl- 
d 


io 


ced, and enforced the merits of this work 
! 


P ‘ ‘ 
'so: und them decided commendation was 


Wi 


merits af his works ; 


aad ; 3 
‘lecisive with us, shallot enter into the 


but it aaa 


tibiv 


re dinters to know the order and time of 
the publication of each of his works. "Thus 
‘Precaution was published the first, but date 
not known; @d. Phe Spy was published in 
1821; Sd, Pioneers, 1825; 4th, Pilot, 1884: 
th, Sir Lionel Lincolo, 1525; 6th, Last of 
the Mohicans, 1626; 7th, Praivie, 1827: wth, 
Red Rover, 1828 ; 9th, Notes of a Traveling 


O20: 


Bachelor, 
13% 


Bravo, 13.32 


1th, Wept of-the-W ishton- 
30 Lith, Water Witch, 1831: 124] 


witli, 


wish, 


135th, Heidewmauer, 16325 and 
i4th, soon, * The Headsman of Berne’ by 


Carey & Co, of this city. These works have 


oft 


been translated into most the modern 


langua ts ol Murope : add aye welcomed nto 


every library. 





Mr. Cooper was formerly our Consul at 
Lyons, and lately our Charge dAlfaires at 
Paris. — Philadelphia Sentinel. 
ws —- @ tiled 

“ye 8 ~ ‘ar 
Viger Gs BC Bek) BLN 


Seki To 


Arubingn Blorses. 


1 ‘ } 1} ° 

Whenthe Arab fills from his mare, and is 
toable to rise, she will immediately stand =till 
and neigh autil assistance arrives. If he lies 


down to sleep, ar ene often compels him, 
in the midst of the Desert, she stands watéhful 
over hin, and netghs aud rouses bin if either 
An old Arab had 
a valuable mare that had carried hin for fifteen 


man or beast upproue hes, 


years Ininany ahard fought battle, and many a 
rapid weary march; atlength, cighty years old, 


and unable longer to ride her, he eave her and 


a semitar, that had been his father’s, to his 


eldest son, and told him to appreciate their 
value, aud wever lie downto rest until he had 
rubbed them both as bright as a looking-glass, 
fu the first skirmish in which the voung man 
was engaged he was killed, and the mare fell 


into the hands of the cnemy.—When the news 


fresh to our memories the scenes that|| and commenced his career of authorship— || reached the old inan, he exclaimed that, ‘life 
} 


have awaited us. Our thoughts pass to some || fortunately striking out for himself a new path | was no longer worth preserving, for he had 
| ‘ 


friend dearer than our own lives with whom!! to fame and profit; but unfortunately finding | lost both his son and his mare, and he grieved 


we have spent days and weeks—with whom! 


we have held sweet communiun, aad in whose 


\his first work, * Precaution,’ almost stillborn 


‘from the apathy of his countrymen—who did 


iwc 
| tor 


|| NEE’ 


one as much as the 


other,’ and 
liately sickened and died, 


he 
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Man, however, is an inconsistent beinz. | 
The Arab who thus lives with and loves his | 
horses, regarding them as his most valuable } 
treasure sometimes treats them with a cruelty } 
scarcely to be believed, and not at all to be} 


justified. The severest treatment which the | of gold, thet is not sufficiently good—nor of | 
English race-horse endures ts gentleness | brass, that would not do—but of iron. Tron | 
compared with the young Arabian, Probably is, therefore, the only precious metal; and | 
the filly has never before been mounted ; she} this gold watch is an apt emblem of society, | 
is led out, ber owner springs on her back, |jIts hands and figures, which tell the hour, | 


goads her over the sand and rocks of the| resemble the master spirits of the age, to 


desert at full speed for fifty or sixty miles 
without one moment’s respite. She is then 
forced steaming and panting, into water deep 
evough for her to swim, [ftunmediately after 
this, she will eat as if nothing had occurred, 
her character is established, and she = is 
acknowledged to be a genuine descendant 
of the Auchktani breed. The Arab is not | 
conscious of the cruelty which he thus inflicts, 
Ik is an invariable custom, and custom will 


aduee us to inflict many a prank on those 





who, after all, we love. | 

ibrahiin, a poor and worthy, Arab, unable | 
to pay a sum of money which he owed was 
compelled to allow a merchant of Rana to| 
become a partner with bin in a valuab e | 
mare. When the time came he could not! 
redecm his pledge to this man, and the mare | 
was sold. Her pedigree could be traced on| 
the side of sire and dam for full five hundred 
sears. "The price was three hundred pounds, | 
a enormous sum ta that country. [brahim | 
went frequently to Rama to inquire after his | 
mare > he would embrace her, wipe her eves 


wih his handkerchief\—rub her with his shirt 


siceves, and give her a thousand benedictions 


durme the whole hours that he remained | 


her, * My soul! wy heart! rest I be so 


unfortunate as to have thee sold to so man®) 


masters, and not keep thee myself? [Tam 


hoor, my antelope! PT beought thee up in my || 


Iweling as amy child. LT did never beat nor) 


cuide thee: TP caressed thee in the proudest 
tanuer., God preserve thee, my beloved! 


‘ 


mort beautiful, thou art lovely, God defend 
thee from envious eyes !’ 

“" 

Mik Goto wares.—I have now in my hand 
a coid watch. which combines embellishment |! 
vod utility in happy proportions, and is usually 


cousidered a very valuable appendage to the 


personotaventleman. dts hands, face, chain, |} 


aud case, are of chased and burvished cold. 
Its cold seals sparkle with the ruby, the topaz, 
the sapphire, theemerald. | openit, and tind 
That the works, without which this elegantly 
chased case would be a mere shell—those 
hands motionless—and these fiaures without 
meaning, are made of brass. LL investigate 


urther, and ask, what is the spring, by which| 


liwhen the yellow fever raged at New Orleans, | in Boston harbor, sixty years age. 


| * Only taking vour measure for a coffin, Sir, 
tulking to her —* My eyes ! would he say to) J Be ’ ’ 


idemand with a lawyer for collecdion, with) 


Jit?” said the lawyer. ‘To which Ned replied, 


! . ' 
{* why, your honor will please begin a little | 


the press of the Messrs. Harpers, New-York. 


Ture Uisrory or CuanLemacne.—The history 


what is steel ? The reply is that it is iron, 


is intended as the first of a series of lives of the 


! 
ies 
which has undergone a certain process, So jjof this celebrated monarch, by G. P. R. James, 
then I find that the main spring, without which | 
E | 


the watch would be motiouless, and We hands, great men of France, and is the sixty-ninth 


‘number of Harper’s Family Library. 


figures, and embellishments but tovs, is not 


Sketcues or Turkey in 1831 ann 1832.—The 


Messrs. Harpers have also published a most 
interesting and instructive volume of travels 


with the above title. The following amusing 
extract shows the ignorance of foreigners re- 
| specting America and Americans ; 


whose movements every cye is occasionally } ‘No pictures are more frequent in Turkey, than these 


‘directed, Its useless but sparkling seals, | vile coloured French prints, emblematical of the four 
| . ° ~ - | quarters of the globe. In these, of course, Ainerica figures 
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j ments, the aristocracy. Its Ww orks of brass |, been adopted that we, as Americans, must hecessaruly wear 
the middle classes, by the increasing intelli- | these ornaments and arms. A friend, who has just returocd 
} bi ace > . .. | from Russia, informs me, that at Moscow, he was asked in 
— and power of which the —* re lla large circle, where he was introduced as an American, 
joe the age are moved ; and its lon malin | to put on his real dress, and appear there the next evening 


ispring, shut up in a box, constantly at work, |, with his paint, bow aad arrows.” p. S25, 


ver te * except when it is) A 
but never thought of, fend Letters Containing Remittances, 
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which like the main-spring, are wound up by 


ty 


work, and absolutely necessary to the move |) 35,00; J.T. Merrill, South Lee, Ms. 81.00; BLT. Hoxie, 
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ments of society, us the iron main-spring is 


want or disorder of some kind or other. SUMMARY. 
: : | Drowsixe Tre Tes.—It is stated in the Otsego Repub 
} lun TAKE YoUuR MEAsURE -—At the time jj liean, that there is vet living, in that county, one of the 
| gallant band who throw the cargo of British tea overboard 
lis name is George R 
lr. Hewes. He was born in Boston, in the year 1734, and 
is Consequentiy ninety-nine years of age. He is believed 
at the door of a hotel, a fellow approaching || te be the only surviving member of the memorable ta 
>) party reterred to, 
him with a yardstick, attempted to take his |) London papers of 31st of July annonnee the death of the 
. . |) Hon. William Wilberforce, in the 74th year of nis age 
leneth. He was asked what he was about | ‘a name,’ savs a London journal, ‘with whieh there 
z probably associated more oflove and veneration than ever 
tell to the lot of auy single individual throughout the 
ve ‘ i wlola’ 
was the reply —* A coffin ' Go about your| ore ieee Santas feidnnen, Uaktod Hhaten aed Conetelta 
business, Sir, when [I want one, I will give |! tien, sailed from Trieste on the Lith of August— destination 
: > ™ unknown 
you reasonable notice. || Letters have been received from the whale ship Wast 
F } ington, of Hudson, N.Y. dated at sea, May 20, 1833. latitude 
" . | 415 south, longitude 1 12 west, with 1480 barrels of Sperm 
Tue smovesr puxn.—Ned Roundy left a) ois, wanting 220 more to fill up, whieh Capt. Barret 
expects d to obtain by the last of Jus The Washington 
jj may be expected home by the first of January next rhe 
directions to have a letter sent before any suit || crew were all well, 
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afriend of ours was there; and, while standing 





was commenced, * What shall [ write about 


moderate in the matter, just calling him an 


accursed spalpeen and negligent puppy, and || 
! 





so coming on sharper tll ye reach to. the 
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} At Austerlitz. on the 30th ult. by the Rew. Mr. Osher 
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i eT 7 5 % Sturges, Mr. Stephen Mercer, to Miss Marv Carter. all of 


Miss Encewortn’s Works.— The seventh vol- || that place 
In Claverack, on the 2d inet. Mr. Henry R. Curtiss, of 


ume of the stereotype edition of Miss Edge- East Abington, Mass. to Miss Salome M. Studley, of 


, . Per 
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| In this citv, on Fridiy the 4th inet. Mr. James Sharyn 
Javed 3 vears 


and * Patronage.’ wo volumes more will On the Sd imst. Harriet A. Neves, aged 2! yea 


Its contents are ‘ Leonora,’ ‘ A Series of Letters’ 
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ORUIGULITAL POBWMRY. 
For the Rural Repository. 
= Autumn. 


‘The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year.’ 
BRYANT. 











As bends the child o’er beauty'’s dying breath, 
While blooms the rose upon her faded cheek, 
So, painted in the heetic flush of death, 
Sweet Autuinn, we a solemn vigil keep ; 
The dirge-like echoes of thy winds bespeak 
The dying hills on Nature's ample breast, 
As sad and mournful through the trees they creep, 
Waking the crumpled leaves from deathly rest. 


When falling down the blue and holy west, 
Bright burns the sun with garish rays of light, 
Lach snowy cloud receives a crimson crest, 
That holds till earth is deepen'’d o’er by night ;— 
So nature gives to woods a golden hue—and bright 
As ever ting’d the cloud—when chilling blasts appear, 
Catching the glowing glories from our sight, 
And fling their night upon the colors of the year. 


No song is heard within thy forest halls, 
The forest rill has lost its merry tone, 

No tender zephyr on thy foliage falls, 
Sut all thy groves stand silent and alone, 

As though sweet music there was never known— 
Ay 


ye—light, and life, and song have ceased to be, 


And, save the wind, that stirs with hollow moan 
Have passed away with all their revelry. 

The brown old chief hath sat beneath thy boughs, 
In those past years, lit up by fanecy’s ray, 

And felt the tender fire lis breast arouse, 
As by his side thy leatlets fell away ;— 

r led iat his feet a crop of ¢ slors lay, 
Retaining all their rich and gorgeous hue, 

While struggling down, a beam from upper day, 
A faint and sickly light upon lim threw. 

Bu yw, alas! his leaves of life are shed, 

And he has laid bim down on Nature's breast 
His race, like thine, are withered, shrunk and dead, 
And, broken up, tread oer the mighty west ;— 

And naught remains of all they one rossess'd, 
But the broad hills and stately flowing streams— 
These are their monuments—and they invest 


‘Them with a being bright as morning’s beams 


In Autumn’s eve, when all is cool and still, 
And stars are thick, to wateh the night away, 
I iove to see the blue and spangled hill, 

\long 
Woaen northern lights their flaming spears display— 


the north, lit up by curious play, 


Shoot o’er the stars and 


kiss the zenitin’s line, 


Dart round, and form in battle’s flerce array, 

Their downward flash, departing as they shine. 
Phere is an eloquence, sort and snidly sweet, 

Piatpoeltis alomg the bi tin Autumn's hour, 
W rainbow colors tn the forest meet 

With grand, vet tea i we 
Sn birds wlonely in each Ww “dd bower :— 

lh iuitiul of eart lpass with thee, 
\ tie skies hevin to fret and lower, 

i) in the portals of i 

* + . . . . e 

And it [ think When Autuinn’s tur? was broke, 

ine years, to lay away inv al— 
Div were red—the cooling zephyrs woke 

Pie solemn stilliess of mv mother’s pall- 
= ‘ p uf 

rit not en i— 

- ‘ not | son! eall— 

/ : 1 wi \ a! birth  o 
F , 








| For the Rural Repository, 
. 

To a Friend, 
Upon leaving forever his native land. 


_Has home no pleasures left for thee— 


| No joys—no hopes—affections dear ? 


| Thy young heart drank of fountains clear? 
| Have these all vanish’d by a spell— | 
ie ; Me 

| These left thee with thy pilgrim feet ? 


It cannot be—thy thoughts must dwell 


No hallowed scenes—where oft in glee, 


On cherish’d forms, no more to greet ! 


The sunshine that in youthful hours, 


Beam’d on thy path with ceaseless glow— 
The mirthful s 
Ere care had stamped thy thoughtless brow, 


ports—'mid sainted bow’rs, 





Are but the fleeting things of earth— 
Shadows—that dissipate by day— 

| Dreams—that in youth we call to birth— 

Flowers—that bloom to fade away! 


| The tiny brook that pass’d thy door, 

In murim’ring sweetness still flows on— 
'The nightingale its rich notes pour 
| Over vales where once thy steps have gone— 


| 
| 


Thy father’s halls still yet resound 





| ‘To notes of revelry and mirth; 
, But thou art gone—no joyful sound 
| Of pleasure, thou awak’st to birth !— 


Yes—thou art gone !—and fare-thee-well— 





No more these eyes shall rest on thee ; 


No more, as erst, my soul can dwell 


On times when thy young heart was free! 
| Yes—fare-thee-well !—though far away, 
Remembrance will thy virtues tell ; 

|| As through life’s mazes I may stray 


I'll think of thee—Fare 


well! Parewe lt 
Turaso. 


Kinderhook. Se} tember, 1833. 


r the Rural Repository 
| Song—My Ficet Gray Steed, 
} Translated from the Arabic 


BY GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS LOVELACE, GENT. 
My fleet gray steed ! the swift gazelle, 
| By 


| Not nimbler bounds o’e 


fric’s fierce I1\ aena driven, 

r bush and fell, 
Than thou to reach my tent at even; 

Where ‘neath the date tree’s waving shade 


| I love but thee and my Arab maid, 
My fleet gray steed! the caravan 


Is burdened now with silks and wine, 





The guards are sleeping, to a man; 
i! I'd make their costly treasures mine 
Not mine, but Zida’s, and { 


|} Shall corn in rich profusion 

My fleet eray steed! 
To bear me 

Where loving, b! 
We blest 


While thou, my steed, didst pate nt wait, 


or thee 





1 
o 


thou oft hast flown 
soon to Zida’s bower; 


ushing, and alowe 


: 


have spent the happy hour: 


Untethered, at Iny Zida’s gate. 

My fleet gray steed! in peace or war 

Thou e’er hiast been a enard to me, 

Hast borne me on, without a sear, 

To Allah's field of victory. 

And, by the Prophet! thou didst fly | 
Like lightning gleaming from the sky. 





And drown'd his taper in the sea ; 
But Luna’s beams are gilding yet 
In loveliness both brake and lea, 


The cushat warbles from the thorn,— 
My Arab steed, repose till morn. 


| Pine Orchard, September 14, 1833. 


From the Lady's Book. 
The Autumn Rose. 
Tue foliage on the Autumn hills. 
With wrinkled age is withering fast, 
And fills the unrefreshing rills 
Obedient to the wizard blast : 
No requiem note the song-bird swells 
O’er the dead Summer's twilight spells. 
That season’s beams which sank away, 
Not like the Winter's sickly sun, 
But richly melting ray by ray 
Till day and twilight seemed but one ; 


They're gone with Summer's fragrant breath 


And darkness comes—the child of death. 
And all the love-inspiring flow’rs, 
Like Beauty's eyes, illumining 
With smiles, this weary world of ours, 

Have died beneath the Winter's wi 
All—save that rose, so lone and mild 
Theeburied Summer's orphan child 


if of thine 
A page of human lite I see ; 


Sweet flower! in every | 


Thou liv’st to mourn that day’s decline. 
Whenall thy kindred blk 
Wept with thy tears or by thy side 


, ’ ! ‘ 
ond like thee,— 


Laugh’d in the Summer's morning ps 
How many emblems dost thou show 


Of blighted hope and fickle dre 


A dying bliss—a living woe, 
Waiting till time's advancit y stré 

Unwasted by eternal toil, 

Shall add thy beauty to his spoil. 


Put thou resemblest most. sweet 
The maiden virl, beloy’d—betray'd 
Abandon’d in her tears to those 
Who give nor yinpat! y nor ais 
Who sich o'er a} 


jut woo the living 


Llihy beauties pa 
While they last 


It is a pain, When Wintes 


Owns 
Upon our fortunes to » ive 
And welcome is the death whieh « 

The pangs that we en live 


And oh! ‘tis bliss indeed to know 


That death must come ‘ 
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